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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF MARYLAND, 1705-1706 

In manuscript volume 2291, in the British Museum, is an account 
of a "Voyage to Maryland — 1705 and 1706." This manuscript, although 
rather brief, contains some interesting references to conditions prevailing 
in the colony at that time. It does not, unfortunately, contain the name 
of the author, but its authenticity is beyond question. That part of the 
manuscript treating of the Indians is given below: 

Fol. 10. "The Indians of that countrey are very Lusty Propper men 
as you shall see, having fine straitt Limbs of a Tawney Complection, 
useing Beares Greese to anoint themselves and so lett it dry in the sun. 
there haire is as black as jett but they Notch itt and Cutt itt into severall 
formes and shapes as Best likes 'em, being verry antick as to what formes 
and shapes they cutt itt in, some leaving nothing butt a Lock behind, 
some leaving 2 Locks one of each side, some one onely just upon there 
forehead, sometimes one upon the Crowne of there heads, they Paint 
there Bodies all over with some sort of Pictures or other, and also there 
faces. 1 the women are also painted like y c men, have very long Black 
haire downe to there hams, they Carrie the Children at there backs Like 
Gipsies butt the men Carrie the Gun and Tomahauke and they take 
Care to build there Cabbins which they always doe on a swamp or 

1 This undoubtedly refers to tattooing, and as we may assume the Indians to have 
belonged to either the Lenni Lenape or a kindred tribe, the following description is of 
interest : 

"In the year 1742, a veteran warrior of the Lenape nation and Monsey tribe, 
renowned among his own people for his bravery and prowess, and equally dreaded by 
their enemies, joined the Christian Indians who then resided at this place [Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania]. This man, who was then at an advanced age, had a most striking 
appearance, and could not be viewed without astonishment. Besides that his body 
was full of scars, where he had been struck and pierced by the arrows of the enemy, 
there was not a spot to be seen, on that part of it which was exposed to view, but what 
was tattooed over with some drawing relative to his achievements, so that the whole 
together struck the beholder with amazement and terror. On his whole face, neck, 
shoulders, arms, thighs and legs, as well as on his breast and back, were represented 
scenes of the various actions and engagements he had been in; in short, the whole of 
his history was there deposited which was well known to those of his nation." — Hecke- 
welder, An Account of the History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations, 
in Trans. Amer. Philos, Soc, vol. I, p. 199, Phila., 1819. 
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Branch neare to a Little run of water, they Cutt downe halfe a dozen 
forked Poles and sett 'em up on end, then they cutt Downe some small 
Poles for Rafters and so Covering it with Barke, they make there fire 
in the Middle of the Cabbin and soe lye Round itt upon Matts or Bears 
skins which they often kill and eate they being extrordinary food, they 
live much upon oysters getting vast quantities of 'em and so Roast 'em 
in a fire, 1 as also fish which they are great artists at Catching and some- 
times they shoote 'em with Bow and arrows, which they learne ther 
Children to use before they Learne 'em the use of the Gun. The women 
they Plant the Corne and watter mellons and get itt ready while the men 
go abroad in the woods Hunting after other Game." 2 

Once, while in the forest, an Indian hunter was met. He had come 
upon some deer "when on a sudden the Dears ither saw him or smelt him 
and so Ran away as hard as they could: the Indian immediately tooke a 
little Tomahauke, a sort of lathing hammer that will cutt at one side 
like a hatchett, and cutt the Barke about a foot square from a Popplar 
Tree and upon the tree where the Barke was he Drew the Picture of a 
Squirrell and knelt Downe and worshipt itt and as soon as done he took 
his Gun and away he went cleare contrary to which way the Dears took, 
and in less than half a quarter of an hower I hearde him shoot." The 
hunter killed a deer which he supposed to have been the one previously 

seen. 

D. I. Bushnell, Jr. 
University, Virginia 

A DEATH MASK OF W J McGEE 

MORE than a decade ago, when the writer was requested to make a 
study of the brain of Major J. W. Powell, 3 the late W J McGee, 
whom I then met for the first time, signified his earnest inten- 
tion to bequeath his own brain and body to scientific purposes. Although 

1 This statement bears out the conclusion reached by Mr Holmes in his description 
of the shell-heap at Pope's Creek, Maryland: "The valves of the shells are usually 
separated, but are rarely broken, a condition making it practically certain that the 
oysters were roasted or steamed and not broken open with knives or hammers." — 
Aboriginal Shell-heaps, in Amer. Anthr., 1907, p. 122. 

2 "The Natives of this Country are generally well proportioned, and able-bodied 
Men, delighting chiefly in Hunting, being generally excellent Marks-Men, while the 
Women not only manage their Domestic Affairs, but also Tillage, Plantations, and all 
manner of improvement of their Land." — Morden, A Description of Mary-Land, in 
Geography Rectified, London, 1693, p. 596. 

' The Cerebral Characteristics of Distinguished Men, with special reference to 
the late Major J. W. Powell. Read before the Anthropological Society of Washington. 
May 12, 1903. Published in American Anthropologist, vol. 5, no. 4, 1903. 



